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The Man’s Shop still offers 

the finest quality. The A a y mR. —_ 
choice is not so wide as , _ ee 
we would like, but the : : 

quality is there —always. 





Like most thoroughbreds when put to the challenge 
the emerges ‘‘leader of the pack.’’ The ‘‘TC”’ 
Series Midget keeps faith with its successful forbears in 
terms of endurance, lively power, lightning acceleration 
and impeccable road manners, with Safety Fast as an apt 


tailpiece. 





Price . £375. Os. Od. ex Works 
(plus purchase tax £104. 18s. 4d.) 
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Whether in the Hotel, Restaurant 
or home, Trolleys built of Reynolds 
‘*Hiduminium ’’ Light Alloy Mate- | 
rials are indeed “‘ Prime Ministers "’ 
to the comfort of Residents and 
Guests. | 


They are easily half the weight 
of those constructed of other 
materials, thus reducing the human 
fatigue factor, while their perma- Engi oie ae eae 1 1 
nent brightness obviates constant || ngineers of vision —vision in its double sense 


polishing and cleaning. — have been achieving remarkable results in the 
Pye laboratories at Cambridge. They have 
applied a high degree of imagination to their 
scientific skill and have recently been responsible 
for a major development in television technique. 


These research engineers have added another 





page to their record of advanced thought. 


Their vision will be your television. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH ATTENDS THE COMMISSIONING SERVICE ABOARD H.M.S. VANGUARD: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
LEAVING THE 42,500-TON BATTLESHIP, WHILE THE SHIP'S COMPANY LINE THE VANGUARD’S SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


On May 12 Princess Elizabeth visited the new battleship Vanguard, which she was also present at the dedication of a Chapel of St. Andrew aboard the ship. 
launched in 1944, in order to witness the ship's commissioning service. The crew At a luncheon, Princess Elizabeth presented a coloured engraving of the first 
of 1200 were drawn up on the quarter-deck for the ceremony, which was con- Vanguard to the ship; the commander, Captain Agnew, recalled that that vessel 
ducted by Archdeacen J. K. Wilson, Chaplain of the Fleet. Her Royal Highness had fought against the Armada. The Princess spent three hours on doard. 
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LUXURY LINER AMENITIES ABOARD BRITAIN’S NEW. BATTLESHIP : 
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WHILE SOME RATINGS CLEAN THE GUNS, OTHERS TAKE IT EASY ON THE GARDEN SEA 
PROVIDED ON THE FORECASTLE. 
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LOOKING FORWARD OVER THE I5-IN. GUNS: A VIEW IN THE BATTLESHIP VANGUARD 
SHOWING THE SEATS PROVIDED FOR THE CREW’S OFF-DUTY HOURS. 
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ABOARD THE NEW 42,500-TON BATTLESHIP VAN@VARD: ROYAL MARINES, WEARING BATTLE-DRESS 
AND BERETS, DRAWN UP ON PARADE ON THE QUARTER-DECK WITH THEIR BAND. 
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IN THE STERN OF VANGUARD, WITH RATINGS FOLDING A WHITE ENSIGN, 
(ON RIGHT) THE TABLET BEARING BATTLE HONOURS. 
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THE MAIN ARMAMENT 


A NAME FAMOUS IN BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY OVER A PERIOD OF 360 YEARS: A VIEW OF H.M.8. VANGUARD, SHOWING HER SQUARE-CUT STERN, 


BEARING 
OF I5-IN. GUNS AND GRACEFUL LINES AS SHE LAY AT ANCHOR READY FOR HER PRELIMINARY TRIALS. 


and radar equipment embodying the improvements brought about by research 


42,500-ton Vanguard, is expected to undergo her 


Britain's new battleship, the 
engine and steaming trials during June and July, and it was arranged that her 


gunnery trials should take place following the dedication of the warship's chapel 


by Princess Elizabeth on May 12. Vanguard, besides being the largest British 
battleship, is probably the most powerful and is equipped with gunnery control 


‘ 


and experience in war. A special feature of her design is the system which 
ensures that she shall not be put out of action by a single hit in the engine- 
room and the devices by which flooding may be localised and a list quickly 
corrected. The battleship has a very high standard of accommodation for her 
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MODERN 


THE CHAPEL OF ST. ANDREW ABOARD VFAN@GUARD—PRINCESS ELIZABETH ATTENDED THE 
DEDICATION SERVICE ON MAY I2, FOLLOWING THE SHIP’S COMMISSIONING SERVICE. 
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“THE MOST COMFORTABLE MESS-DECK IN THE ROYAL NAVY ": RATINGS AT DINNER 
USING PLASTIC CUPS, PLATES AND DISHES WHICH ARE WASHED BY MACHINERY. 


Ss 


crew.. A big improvement is the provision of extra space so that the. crew , 
do not have to eat and sleep i=: the same mess-deck. A modern ship's laundry 
provides ‘‘ dobeying"’ facilities, and the plastic cups, plates and dishes are 
washed and dried by machinery. There are many and varied electrical labour- 
saving devices, and the men have ample locker-space for storing their kit and 
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EQUIPMENT AND ACCOMMODATION IN “VANGUARD.” 


NAVARRA 


COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE NINTH WARSHIP TO BEAR THE NAME 
VANGUARD, CAPTAIN AGNEW, AND A COMMEMORATIVE PLAQUE. 





THE MODERN LAUNDRY INSTALLED IN VANGUARD, WHERE 
PRESSED. 


DOBEYING " UP-TO-DATE : 
RATINGS CAN TAKE THEIR CLOTHES TO BE CLEANED AND 


personal- belongings. It has been said that she has “ the most comfortable mess- 
deck in the Royal Navy,” and the many amenities provided seem to support 
that view. Vanguard is the ninth ship to bear that name, and the history of 
her forbears covers a period of 360 years. A drawing of her predecessors was 
published in “ The Jilustrated London News,"' of April 6. 
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T takes all sorts to make a world. And it takes 
all sorts to win a war. One of the many sorts 
we particularly needed between 1939 and 1945 were 
miners. And needing them so desperately we were 
even driven to the resort—repugnant to the very 
nature of free-born Englishmen—of conscripting men 
to work in the mines. But before we did so, we called 
after the English manner, for volunteers, both from 
the civilian population and from those already 
serving in the Forces. A number of patriotic citizens, 
some in khaki and some not, responded to that call, 
and have been working in the mines ever since. 

One of our chief contemporaries carries a letter 
this week from one of these men. It makes dis- 
quieting reading. It seems that while volunteers, 
conscript optants and ballotees (to what extra- 
ordinary words our intricate system of administration 
gives rise !) have a release-group number like soldiers, 
based on age and length of service, those who entered 
the mines as volunteers from the Forces have no such 
right and will have to remain at the coal-face until 
the Essential Work Order is lifted from the industry. 
“Thus has arisen,’’ the complainant writes, ‘ the 
curious anomaly that if a ‘ Bevin Boy’ subsequently 
joins the Forces both types of service count towards 
his release, while those who do the same thing in a 
reverse order, having already spent perhaps five or 
six years away from their own work, have before them 
an indefinite and probably lengthy period as a mine 
worker.” 

I have no doubt that there is an excellent adminis- 
trative reason for this; probably one of the many 
admirable Public Relations Officers who are employed 
to-day by our diverse Ministries to justify and defend 
their acts has already penned an explanatory letter 
to this effect. But, whatever the administrative 
explanation, if the facts are as set out, there is none 
in common justice and logic. It is neither logical nor 
just to make such differentiation in treatment between 
men doing the same service, still less to differentiate 
against the man whose service is longest. It seems a 
curious paradox that an age which is busy ironing out 
inequalities in wealth on the ground 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


at the heads of the householders and cottagers of 
Stevenage, the sites of whose homes have been 
selected by some remote planner to make a new 
satellite town? And what term but heartless can 





THE ABDICATION OF KING VICTOR EMMANUEL Ill. 
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THE ABDICATION OF THE KING OF ITALY: VICTOR EMMANUEL III., 
WHOSE LONG REIGN OF FORTY-SIX YEARS CULMINATED IN THE 
IMPOSITION OF A FASCIST REGIME AND THE DISASTROUS ENTRY 
OF ITALY INTO WORLD WAR HI. AS AN ALLY OF GERMANY, Mi 





minds to the anguished accusations of the Poles and 
Czechs and Norwegians and Belgians and Dutchmen 
they so incontinently and unjustly robbed of their 
homes. Aggression towards the weak and defence- 
less by those with power is no better when it is per- 
petrated against men and women of one’s own race 
than against those of another. Over-familiarity with 
the miseries, horrors and injustices of two world wars 
has made modern administrators and politicians grow 
callous to the just rights of men. Even in this 
sheltered and kindly island they are ceasing to think 
of men as individuals and coming to think of them 
instead as unfeeling abstractions. 

“If I cannot reform with equity,’’ wrote Burke, 
““T will not reform at all.’’ Here, I think, lies the 
crux of the problem and the key to its solution. In 
all ages there has been a tendency for the rules which 
human beings have made to ensure the common 
good to become so rigid in course of time that they 
have ceased to conform with the conceptions of 
justice of their original creators. It has been one 
of the glories of our history that in such cases we 
in this country have always sooner or later evolved 
a legal machinery for testing and modifying the 
rigidity of law by the dictates of Christian conscience. 
The growth of the Court of Chancery and its powers 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was of this character; it recalled law to those prin- 
ciples of human justice on which it was originally 
founded and which have always made so strong an 
appeal to the instincts of our race. Justice is the 
supreme political good, as we see it; to that con- 
ception we have forced arbitrary Power to bow again 
and again. Tell your Englishman that he is being 
unjustly treated, or even that anyone he knows is, 
and he becomes a raging lion, resolved to crusade 
and battle against the offender until justice has been 
done. It is at the core of his political religion and 
of every ancient inherited instinct in his being. 

To-day our administrative machinery, so well- 
intentioned and honestly directed, has become rigid 
and automatic ; we are suffering from the hardening of 
our bureaucratic arteries. Unless an 
operation can be soon performed to 





that they offend against natural 
justice should be creating even more iy 
rapidly new anomalies and_in- 
equalities on the grounds of ad- 
ministrative convenience. The re- 
quisitioning of houses and the 
subsequent treatment of their occu- 
piers is a case in point. One man, 
purely through administrative or 
statistical chance, is left in posses- 
sion of his home: another is driven 
out of it by a supposedly impartial 
authority. Yet there are few dis- 
asters greater for any man or family 
happily established in a home than 
to be expelled from it. To the dead 
and papery eye of officialdom a home 
is only a house—one of millions of 
others, and in no sense precious 
or sacred. But to its occupants 
who have made it a home it is unique 
and precious, dear almost as life 
itself and sometimes dearer ; the seat 
of hallowed associations and the 
spring from which the life of a 
whole family arises and its continu- 





“} restore to the State the fre> operation 


of conscience and judgment, we shall 
suffer the same decline and ultimate 
calamities as other great Empires 
have done when the letter has usurped 
the place of the spirit of the law; 
perhaps the most famous example 
of this was imperial Spain in the 
seventeenth century. What is needed, 
I suggest, is a Ministry of Common 
Justice or Equity, entrusted by 
the Prime Minister with the task 
of looking into and righting all 
cases where manifest injustice has 
been done by the mechanical and 
over-rigid application of adminis- 
trative rules. In the early days of 
our national bureaucracy the system 
suffered if anything from  over- 
elasticity and needed universalising 
and tautening; now the need is for 
greater elasticity and variation in 
application; and the trend towards 
{ uniformity and centralisation of the 





past sixty years should be reversed. 
It is not, incidentally, a question of 





ing vitalities and virtues. To drive a 
men and women from their homes 
for whatever cause is an arbitrary 





HEIR-APPARENT TO THE THRONE OF ITALY AND LISUTENANT OF THE REALM: THE PRINCE 4 
OF PIEDMONT WITH THE PRINCESS, WHO WAS PRINCESS MARIE jost OF BELGIUM. 


justice alone: it is one, as well, of 
common sense. Indeed, justice and 





act of authority, as arbitrary as On May 9 the following official announcement from the Italian Royal Household was 2% common sense are much more closely 
‘ . . Vi 
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-} repairs to old houses at the expense of 





moment when we protect the small | 
tenant with elaborate legal powers 
against eviction by a grasping landlord—thereby 
often creating a good deal of injustice against 
small landlords—we carry out administrative 
evictions from Whitehall with a brutal imper- 
viousness to ordinary human feeling unsu 

by the worst absentee, rack-renting landlord of 
the bad old days. What could be harsher than 
the eviction order suddenly flung like a thunderbolt 


be used to describe the reported reply of the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning—I make no doubt, 
in his private and unadministrative capacity, a just 
and kindly man—to the protesting victims of his 
injustice that private selfishness must not interfere 
with public good? No doubt the Teuton geo-poli- 
ticians who used their invading armies to replan 
the map of Europe had some such answer in their 





building new houses—a penal measure 
only to be justified by the people’s extreme urgency and 
need for houses—while simultaneously allowing public 
Officials to pull existing and inhabited houses down. 
One would have thought that such long-term planned 
destruction, like the repair of luxury flats and the 
building of public premises, could at least wait until 
the present shocking level of homelessness had been 
reduced to more modest dimensions. 


N.B.—-Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of Ong Hunprip Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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AN ALLIED PARADE IN THE STORM-CENTRE OF THE ADRIATIC. 
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A BRITISH TANK-——-PART OF THE IMPRESSIVE DISPLAY OF ALLIED MILITARY MIGHT WITH 
WHICH LIBERATION DAY WAS CELEBRATED IN TRIESTE. 
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THE SCENE OF AN ALLIED MILITARY PARADE ON LIBERATION DAY: TRIESTE HARBOUR, 
WITH SPECTATORS PERCHED ON ROOFS OVERLOOKING THE DOCK-SIDE. 
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A KILTED PIPE BAND PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE BEFORE LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JOHN 


HARDING DURING THE LIBERATION DAY PARADE IN TRIESTE. ANNIVERSARY OF TRI 


BRITISH TROOPS IN THE PARADE WHICH CELEBRATED TE 
LIBERATION, WITH SPECTATORS CROWDING THE DOCKSIDE 
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INHABITANTS, CELEBRATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR LIBERATION, CHEERING 
AND WAVING BRITISH AND U.S. FLAGS DURING A RECENT ALLIED MILITARY PARADE, 
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AMERICAN TROOPS OF THE 88TH DIVISION MARCHING PAST THE SALUTING-BASE DURING 
THE IMPRESSIVE PARADF IN THE TRIESTE HARBOUR DISTRICT. 
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honour of the Ist Battalion Scots Guards and the 2nd Battalion of the 35ist Infantry 


On May 2, the anniversary of the day that the German armies in Italy surrendered to 
Field-Marshal Lord Alexander, and the day that triumphant New Zealand troops under 
General Freyberg occupied Trieste in the name of the Western Allies, a great Allied military 
parade took place in Trieste. In the magnificent setting which was provided by the city 
and the port,.in which rode H.M.S. Superb, one of the newest cruisers of the Royal Navy, 
Lieut.-General Sir John Harding, G.O.C. XIII. Corps, took the salute of a patade 
which was a most impressive display of military might. After the inspection of a guard of 


Regiment of the United States 88th Division, the parade began. The saluting-base was 
at the seaward end of the vast Piazza Unita. The. display lasted three hours, and opened 
with detachments on foot from the Royal Navy, the 6th British Armoured Division, 
the 56th London Division, Royal Air Force and the U.S. 88th Division. Some units 
were accompanied by their bands, and a special cheer was raised for the kilted battalions 
and their skirling bagpipes. 
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“THE WHITE TOWER”: 


Sie casi 


By JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book, 


EUTRAL 


Switzerland, 
nations, and with its tourist hotels closed 


emptied of their normal population, 


party for the discussion and exhibition of national 
outlooks and traits. And it had an additional 
attraction for Mr. Ullman, an_ experienced 
climber and historian of mountaineering, because 
of the presence of the Alps. The White Tower 
of his story (represented in the text as being 
capped by a dome, but on the jacket as carrying 
a spire spikier than that of the Matterhorn) is 
a peak which has never been ascended from 
Kandermatt, a small resort which is the base of 
the action; and the main body of the book 
narrates a climb by a very mixed international party 
in which each is actuated by his own special motives. 

The book opens with a powerful description of 
an American bomber dropping its “‘ eggs’’ on a 
German town, being torn by flak and getting lost 
in a mist. The rest of the crew being killed and 
the machine becoming uncontrollable, the chief 
pilot, Martin Ordway, bales out, and wakes up 
in bed to find that he is in his old hotel at 
Kandermatt, having been picked up unconscious 
by his old guide. Just before the end: “‘ He was 
not thinking of the dead men. He was not thinking 
at all. He sat staring, unseeing, at his shapeless 
gloved hands on the wheel, and the roar of wind 
and engines seemed to be flowing through him 
in an immense dark tide. He felt tired and very 
old. He was old. ‘He was old and spent and 
thirty-one. There were places in the world on 
that October night—well, a few places, anyhow— 
where men of thirty-one were still young men; 
where they were laughing and drinking, dancing 
to swing bands, falling in love for the first time, 
hopefully beginning the practice of their professions ; 
but those places were not the cockpit of a shattered 
bomber over ravaged Europe, and there were no 
Me.1o9s prowling the dark skies and no dead 
friends dripping their life-blood out upon the steel 
tloor-plates around them. Years are not the only 
auditors of a life. If age is a brown, creased face, 
hard eyes and a nerveless hand, this man was 
old. If it is a torpor of the body and a slow 
strangulation of the mind, he was old. And if 
it was tiredness, he was old. 


surrounded by warring 


is an obvious 
sort of Shangri-La for anyone wishing to assemble a 


order to escape from his own introspective broodings 
or and the works of other decadents. There is Radcliffe, 
a middle-aged English geologist who was on Everest 
when Mallory (whose ghost haunts this book) and 


ultimately it 
would not be fair 
to say, but the 
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\” WHERE THE SEASONS GO BY ALTITUDE RATHER THAN MONTH : 
\ A SWISS ROADSIDE SCENE. 
\ 


In Switzerland, once more a holiday country, the 

N much on the time of year as on the contour-level ; 

\ y the lake, the fruit blossom is in full flower, the first spring crocuses 

\ are breaking the Alpine meadows and the mountain tops are still locked 
in the snows of winter. 


seasons depend not so 
and at a time when, 


\ 


a 
‘ 


What happens 


description of 
the climb must 
be one of the 
most elaborate 
on record, 
whether in his- 
tory or in fic- 
tion. On page 


ULLMAN, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, 


JAMES RAMSEY 


iN THE UNIFORM OF THE AMERICAN 


FIELD SERVICE. 


543, Osdway, Mr. Ullman, whose own mountaineering 
at lunch, has has ranged from > Jungfrau to the 
a little dia- Peruvian Andes and from the Matterhorn 


to the Canadian Rockies, is the author of 
logue with a history of mountaineeri ‘ High 
Delambre: Conquest.” “The White Tower” is his 

first novel and was largely planned in the 


“<«It’s a long Western Desert when he was drivin = 
i S ambulance wi t American e! 

way to Tipper Service attached to the Eighth Army. 

ary, he said, 

smiling. 

‘Pardon?’ ‘ There’s still a long way to go.’ 


a» 


‘But of course. We have only just started. 
And we have reached almost double that number 
of pages before we have done with the mountain. 
To the specialist the details of the climb will give 
the story a continuous interest; to the layman, 
who can have enough of different kinds of snow, 
traverses, arétes, and so on, the “ technical stuff ”’ 
is relieved by the interplay of character, by the 
liveliness of the dialogue, and by the ingenious 
invention of incident. One reader at least could 
have spared the “‘love-interest,’’ which is 
conventionally unconventional. But the book 
is unfailingly readable, and the — always 
adequate. 

And behind everything there is , the war, and 
all wars, and all the senseless butcheries of history 
intervolved with the finest of human qualities. 
Ordway, in moments of silence, constantly returns 
to the problem. For example, near the dramatic 
end, he contemplates Siegfried Hein: ‘‘‘ He is a 
German,’ Martin Ordway thought. ‘And what else ? 
A Nazi. A Nazi, period. Asan Air Force pilot you 
had never much personal contact with the enemy, 
but everyone you knew, who had, said they were all 
the same. They were Nazis, period. The synthetic 

German ersatz men, period. 





For he was. utterly _ tired. 
He had been tired for so long 
that he could scarcely remember 
the days when he had not been 
tired ; when he had still possessed 
the will to do, to act, to achieve ; 
when a bombing ‘plane had been 
more to him than an endlessly 
and meaninglessly repeated 
pattern of engine-drone, bomb- 
burst, death. Martin Ordway 
was tired in his bones. And 
he was tired in his soul.” 
The artistic justification for 
this long and violent prelimin- 
ary episode is evident. In the 
first place, it provides the most 
effective contrast to the peace 
and seclusion of the Swiss 
valley, with its panorama of 
white peaks. In the second 
place, by driving in Ordway’s 
absolute need for rest, it 
averts the remark which other- 
wise might have been made: 
‘What is this pilot doing 
pottering about in the Alps 
when it is his duty to find an 
underground escape route and 
return to the war?” The 
presence of the other main 
characters needs no such pro- 








You had heard it a hundred 
times, read it a hundred times. 
ou saw it, felt it, believed 
it, or rather, almost believed 
it, but never quite, never 
wholly, because somewhere 
deep within you there remained 
the stubborn and _indestruc- 
tible conviction that no man 
was ever anything period. 
He was a Nazi. He was a 
Communist or Catholic or an 
American or an aviator or a 
bootlegger. He carried his 
label, and the label was 
useful, and often valid. But 
behind it and beyond it he was 
still an individual human being. 
“«All right, then — what 
were Hein’s qualities as an 
individual, in so far as he had 
seen them? He had skill as a 


climber. He had endurance, 
determination, pride. . And 
he had courage. Yes, give 
the devil his due. Give the 


enemy his due. He had courage. 
That was the trouble with 
courage, perhaps: too many 
men had it. The men in brown 
and the men in green ; the men 
in the Marauders and the 








longed explanation. There is 
Carla, an Austrian girl whom 
Ordway has climbed with years 
ago, and who is now a refugee 


AN IDYLL 


For six years we in this country have been deprived of Swiss 
British tourists. Foremost among the slowly-materialising gifts of peace ranks the holiday oe ae 


FRAMED IN APPLE-BLOSSOM : 


scenes recall past joys and bring reassurance of present and future travel for 


A TYPICAL SWISS FARMHOUSE IN APPENZELL. 
holidays and the Swiss have lacked their accustomed 


men in the Junkers; the men 
fighting each other with stones 
and clubs and axes and spears 
and swords and catapults and 


Alpine 





and acting as servant at the 
hotel : 
from a 
Tower. 
wants to conquer the mountain which killed 
father. There is a_ rather 
dilettante, Paul Delambre, who wants to climb 


foolish, guideless 


she and Ordway, as novices, were rescued 
attempt on the White 
There is Andreas, the wrinkled guide who 


improbable French 


Irvine disappeared: he is a strange but not uncon- 
vincing character. And there are two young Nazi 
Wehrmacht officers who are on sick leave. Their 
his reason for risking their lives in the assault is not any 
personal love of climbing for climbing’s sake, but a 
in desire that Deutschland, and especially Nazi Deutsch- 
land, should make the first ascent as a symbol of its 





* “ The White Tower.” By James Ramsey Uliman. (Collins ; 108. 





6d.) superiority over the rest of the world. 








bowie-knives and flintlocks and 


Gatling guns and Bren guns and detonation bombs 
and fragmentation bombs and delayed-fuse bombs 
and butterfly bombs and V-1 and V-2 and V-1000, 
They all had had courage—did have it—would have it. 
It was a terrible thing to admit, perhaps, but after 
enough years of killing-and-not-being-killed you got 
a little tired of courage. There was so damned much 


courage in the world, and so damned little wisdom.’ ”’ 
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AN UNSUBSTANTIAL MONTE CASSINO: FILM SETS OF THE FAMOUS ABBEY. 
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‘) A MAKE-BELIEVE FILM SET OF THE CENTRAL COURT OF THE ABBEY OF MONTE 
\. CASSINO, DESTROYED BY BOMBERS IN 1944. THE ACTUAL COURT .(RIGHT) WAS... 








- ONE OF THREE FINE COURTYARDS. THIS PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN BEFORE f 
A) 
ce: THE WAR, IS FOR COMPARISQN WITH THE FILM VERSIONS (LEFT AND BELOW). \ 
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\ THE STATUE OF ST. BENEDICT, FOUNDER el 
THE ABBEY IN 529, AS REPRODUCED IN THE 


( ) 


FILM SET OF THE CENTRAL COURT. 























\\ THE SECOND OF THE PAIR OF STATUES IN THE } 
CENTRAL COURT-—-THAT OF ST SCHOLASTICA, 
SISTER OF ST. BENEDICT. 


2 | 











* CENTRAL 


" NOTED 


COURT. 


‘\ THE FILM REPRODUCTION OF THE WELL IN THE 
THIS «WELL 
FOR ITS SUPPLY OF EXCELLENT WATER. 





WAS HISTORICALLY 






































VERSION OF 
or 


THE FILM 
SIDE ARCADES 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE FILM STATUE OF ST. 
BENEDICT, WHO, WITH HIS SISTER, WAS BURIED 
BENEATH THE HIGH-ALTAR OF THE BASILICA. 


ONE 
THE 
(COMPARE WITH PHOTOGRAPH AT TOP RIGHT.) 











A CLOSER DETAIL OF THE ARCHITECTURAL RE- 
CONSTRUCTION FOR FILM PURPOSES OF THE 
ARCHES OF ONE OF THE CENTRAL COURT ARCADES. 


OF THE LEFT-HAND 


CENTRAL couRT. 


4 











While the world-famous Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cassino, pounded to destruction 
on March 15, 1944, by, Allied bombers in order to stop its use by the Germans as 
a strong-point during the Italian campaign, is slowly arising from-its ruins for the 
third time in its chequered history, many of its most famous architectural features 
have been reproduced in the form of film sets in Rome. Some of these sets are 
reproduced above, in comparison with the photograph (top right) of the central 
court of the monastery before its destruction. The sets have been made for a film 
to be entitled “‘ Montecassino,"" whose purpose as anti-war propaganda is to recon- 
struct the tragedy of the destroyed, Abbey and of those who looked to it for 
sanctuary. The Abbey of Monte Cassino was founded by St. Benedict in 529, 
on the site of an ancient temple of Apollo, and suffered its first setback in 580, 





when it was sacked by the Lombards. Rebuilt in 720, it was again partly 
destroyed in 884, this time by the Saracens, and was rebuilt circa 950. The 
Abbey reached its zenith as the recognised first centre of monasticism under the 
great Abbot Desiderius, who became Pope Victor III. in 1087. Additions were 
later made to the structure, among the most notable being the white castle-like 
Basilica or Church of marble and stone, built between 1637 and 1727 and regarded 
as one of the finest examples of Baroque architecture in Europe. On March 15, 1945, 
the first anniversary of the destruction of the Abbey by bombs, a ceremony 
took place high up on the Monastery Hill,.when Archbishop Giovanni Costantini 
laid the foundation-stone of a new Benedictine house to shelter the remaining monks 
of the ruined monastery, and as a symbol of the Abbey's ultimate resurrection. 
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\ GIVING HIS FAVOURITE VICTORY SIGN: MR. CHURCHILL ( 
DRIVING THROUGH CHEERING CROWDS IN AMSTERDAM. ‘\ 








During his six-day visit to the Netherlands, which started on May 8, Mr. Churchill, who 
was accompanied by Mrs. Churchill and Miss Mary Churchill, was given a tremendous 
reception by the Dutch people, and was the recipient of unprecedented honours. 
Travelling from England by air and passing, by Queen Wilhelmina's special request, 
over the reclaimed Island of Walcheren, Mr. Churchill went first to Amsterdam, 
where he was received by the Queen and dined with her. The following day, at 
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HAS SO 


NEWS 


VERDICT: “NEVER IN HISTORY 


ssauanueacnnceauuanncanenansts 44 
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encenenneas 1 


‘ wi 
_ Nar THE BEGINNING OF HIS SIX-DAY VISIT TO HOLLAND: MR. CHURCHILL STANDING TO ANSWER THE 
? EXCITED CROWDS WHICH GREETED HIS ARRIVAL IN AMSTERDAM AND PROGRESS TO MEET QUEEN WILHELMINA. 
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; * (ABOVE.) 

AN UNPRECEDENTED 
HONOUR : MR. 
CHURCHILL ADDRESS- 
ING BOTH HOUSES 
OF THE STATES- 
GENERAL OF THE 
NETHERLANDS IN 
THE KNIGHTS’ HALL 
OF THE BINNENHOF 
PALACE, THE HAGUE. 
MRS, CHURCHILL 
AND MISS MARY 
CHURCHILL ARE 
SEATED ON THE DAIS. 





" 
\ ’ 
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(LEFT.) AN 
INFORMAL PICTURE 
AT SOESTDIJK : 
(L. TO R.) PRINCE 
BERNHARD, MR. 
CHURCHILL, PRIN- 
CESS JULIANA, 
MRS. CHURCHILL, 
MISS MARY 
CHURCHILL ; (IN 
FRONT) PRINCESSES 
BEATRIX, MAR- 
GRIET AND IRENE. 
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ba 
\ MR. CHURCHILL RECEIVING AN HONORARY DEGREE {” 
AT LEYDEN FROM PROF. R. P. CLEVERINGA (R.). \ 
a 


The Sinn: he addressed both Houses of the Dutch ‘ eiiilieolsaa thing which neither a 
foreigner nor a private citizen has ever done before. The next day, at Leyden, 
Mr. Churchill received an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, one of the rarest distinc- 
tions in Holland. It was during this ceremony that Professor Cleveringa said : “‘ Never 
in history has so much been owed by so many to one man."’ Later, Amsterdam 
presented him with a special gold medal and a visit was also paid to Rotterdam. 
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THE GREAT MAN AND THE THREE LITTLE PRINCESSES. 


On the opposite page we show some of the parades, the ceremonies and the great right), Princess Irene, Princess Margriet and Princess Beatrix. On the Sunday follow- 
occasions with which the Dutch people have marked Mr. Churchill's six-day Victory ing his presentation with a gold medal by the city of Amsterdam (the nearest 
visit to their country. Above we show a more informal scene, the Architect of approach to . grant of the freedom of the city which exists in Amsterdam), Mr 
Victory talking, in the idyllic surroundings of the Soestdijk Woodland Palace, with the Churchill, with his wife and daughter, Mary, drove out to Soestdijk to lunch with 
three little daughters of Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard (seen here, left to | Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard. 
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T is just over three-quarters of a century 
since the opening of the Suez Canal, and 
during all that time it has loomed large in 
the eyes of those whose task it has been to 
direct British strategy. It was universally 
acknowledged to be the most important point 
upon the world’s communications, and still 
to-day, though one would not repeat this 
statement with quite as much confidence as 
of old, it has lost little of its commercial value. 
Strategically, Britain looked upon it in the first place 
as a channel which made possible a short sea route between 
the United Kingdom and India, set about half-way between 
the two. This was before the British Commonwealth of 
Nations had emerged from its infancy. Later, we began to 
look upon it also as significant with respect to communica- 
tion with Australia and New Zealand ; later still, as regards 
the Singapore base. And meanwhile there emerged the 
conception of the importance of Egypt itself, apart from 
its function of defending thé Canal. Egypt constituted 
a base—naval, military and air—for the protection of 
British and Commonwealth interests in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The Canal was an important factor in this, 
but not the whole, though- British interests in the Eastern 
Mediterranean would have been considerably less great had 
the Canal not existed. Two great wars have proved the 
strategic importance of Egypt, the second perhaps even 
more decisively than the 
first. 





AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 
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moment, when the report of the Commission of Enquiry 
has led to a protest by Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia to the United States, and has caused fresh 
disquiet in the Arab world. Cyprus is of no particular 
value without Palestine. Transjordan is affected by 
general Arab sentiment. It will thus be seen that the out- 
works from which it has been suggested that the un- 
garrisoned citadel can be defended are themselves not 
particularly secure footholds, and that some qualification 
has to be made when estimating the defensive value of 
any one of them. 

There is, however, a graver disadvantage still, and one 
which does not seem to have been brought out fully in 
recent discussions. Although, as I have said, modern 
weapons permit the Suez Canal to be defended from out- 
side, the outside stations I have mentioned, even supposing 
we were in a position to make use of all of them, would 
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there is to be a clause to the effect that 
Britain should begin to share in that responsi- 
bility for defence on Egyptian soil on the 
appearance of grave danger, but before an 
outbreak of hostilities actually occurs, what 
is to .be the definition of grave danger and 
who is to be the judge of whether it exists ? 
Suppose that Britain should consider a state 
of grave danger to have arisen, whereas Egypt 
did not think so, a difficult situation would be 
created. I am putting forward the disadvantages, but that is 
not to say I believe them to be insuperable. Worse obstacles 
have been surmounted by sound diplomacy and sound sense. 
One factor which is favourable is the apparent recognition 
on the part of Egypt that British aid is disinterested to 
the extent that Britain seeks to get nothing out of Egypt 
in return for it, except an assurance of co-operation in 
the task of preserving her safety and independence. That 
factor may indeed be strengthened by the recent announce- 
ment made on behalf of the British Government. 

Having agreed that Britain should be put in a position 
to defend Egypt on her own soil in the event of grave 
danger, the next thing desirable is that the nucleus of a base 
should be retained and looked after. If this is settled it is 
to be hoped that Britain will be given at least some rights 
of inspection and advice. She can supply Egypt with a 
quantity of valuable equipment. Then there should 

be close contact not only be- 
tween the Governments, but 





also between the armed forces 





All this time, however, we 
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of the two countries. There 











had also been relearning the 








old lesson that the nation 


























which sets on its feet a derelict 














State, as the British set Egypt 








on her feet, cannot expect 














gratitude to stem the tide of 

















national feeling which libera- Saran = 
tion from tyranny, bankruptcy =" =. 
and misery itself helps to swell. wwe 








Step by step, since the last ties 
with Turkey, Egypt’s former — 
overlord, were severed, Egypt — 
has moved toward indepen- 
dence. She demanded that 
the British should go, should 
remove their garrison. And 
the Suez Canal runs through 
Egyptian territory, not on its 
flank, as is sometimes loosely ~~ 
stated, since Sinai is a province 
of Egypt. We therefore found 
ourselves in the dilemma that eo 
we must either leave Egypt eee ee ¥. 
‘and the banks of the Suez 
Canal or hold down a discon- 
tented country, much given 
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= 5 7 —} r 
ra, rm 4 should be a British military 
Seas 25, SS - — —j mission in Egypt of the highest 
Lb G52 axz Ya =a quality, and, in my view, also 
42-T = Lia — = 5 —_ A —_ NN an Egyptian military mission in 
= = roa —% == N- = 2 38 —— London. The British must take 
—4-— ee z 1Y an interest in the Egyptian 
sro’ Simic > z one Army; but it is also desirable 
= —e Hs, d —~ ered that the Egyptians should take 
Fa a Sy = gd —— an interest in the British Army. 
7; er —— If all these matters were satis- 
= factorily settled, the position 








to rioting in the chief cities, 
which we had pledged ourselves 
to regard gs independent and 
an ally. And since the end of 
hostilities another factor has 
emerged with an important 
bearing upon our situation in 
Egypt. It is the organisation 
of the United Nations. Egypt 
has the power to arraign the 
United Kingdom before the 
Security Council, just as Persia 
arraigned the U.S.S.R. This 
has not happened, and though 
there have been popular 
demonstrations against us in xP a 








the country and strong pressure 
from the Egyptian Government 
to bring about a settlement 
in accordance with Egyptian 
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views, official relations have 
remained friendly. 

Now has come the offer 
conveyed by the British dele- 
gation to withdraw British 
forces from Egypt by virtue of 
an agreement in which should 








tuintaiats Suez Canal 

Other Canals 
Railways 
aatetetadaes Shipping Routes 
aaa ee Caravan Routes 











be embodied clauses putting 
upon Britain the obligation 


would be fairly good, and if the 
negotiations left behind them 
a friendlier spirit there would 
certainly be some compensation 
for the strategic drawbacks of 
the British offer, which I have 
not attempted to disguise. But 
an agreement which produced 
anything less than the condi- 
tions laid down would deplor- 
ably weaken our situation in 
the Middle East and put 
Egypt herself in danger in the 
event of another war. 

What I have now done is 
to review the subject as if I had 
been asked for a staff apprecia- 
tion of it, except that I have 
(I hope) used a rather more 
literary form. The study of 
strategy can exist only in an 
objective and dispassionate 
atmosphere ; once the emotional 
element gets in one may say 
good-bye to the expectation of 
accurate results and safe guides 
to policy. When you find that 
two and two will not add up 
to five, the best thing is to rub 
out your calculations, start 
again, and see what you can do 
with four. That was the way 
in which the planning staffs 
went about their work. There 
is little more to be said on the 
subject while negotiations are 
in progress, but I will end with 
a few words about the position 
of the Dominions, Australia in 
particular, in this affair. The 
Australian Prime Minister, 











Mr. ‘Chifley, while approving 
the British offer, said that the 


and according her the right to ‘A VERY GRAVE , STATEMENT . . . THE COMPLETE EVACUATION OF EGYPT BY ALL NAVAL, MILITARY AND AIR Dominion Ministers knew of the 
assist in the defence of Egypt FORCES’: ‘A MAP SHOWING THE SUEZ CANAL IN RELATION TO NEIGHBOURING TERRITORIES. decision, but that it had not 
‘ i . Such On May 7 Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, announced that the British Government proposed to withd i! British forces from Egyp : ; consultati 

om ae of danger pervs while endeavouring to work out with the ) Eayvies Government plans for an aillence and for an eqveement for the defence of = been the subject of eation 
policy is open to strictly and the Suez Canal. Replying, Mr. Chu said that it was a very ve statement and the most momen t he had With the Australian Govern- 
military objections, but so are naard in Ge Hoye. On ee ponpen Ra ji. Satine explained tet his statement that the Dominions had that the Govern- ment. The Canadian Prime 

ici , ment’s me of approach revision o treaty was t it, might be misconstrued. H: ini i 
many policies imposed by ent), mete’ miniutore had bees fully’ int ; ig —— tm ala he gen to .. clear —_ though Minister said much the same 


necessity. Viewed objectively, 
it would seem to be inevitable. 
It therefore remained only 
for the military advisers of the British Government to draw 
up a fresh balance sheet and decide how best to secure 
British and Commonwealth interests in the Middle East 
and the Eastern Mediterranean in the new circumstances. 
And the assets make a fair show. As things go to-day, 
it is easier to defend Egypt from outside, at least for a time, 
than it has been in the past. It can be done from Palestine 
—and Cyprus, if Palestine is held—from Transjordan, from 
the Sudan, and from Italian Cyrenaica. So far, so good ; 
that gives us a breathing-space. But when we come to 
examine the picture more closely it does not appear so bright. 

In the first place, our situatioa in these strategic out- 
works is in itself a matter of some doubt. The future 
of Cyrenaica has not yet been decided. As these words 
are written, Russia has proposed that all Libya should be 
an Italian trusteeship, whereas Britain has suggested, as 
a compromise, an Italian trusteeship for Tripolitania, pro- 
vided Britain receives the trusteeship of Cyrenaica; but 
no agreement on the matter has been reached. Then 
there must be some doubt about the future of the British- 
Egyptian condominium in the Sudan. As regards Palestine, 
the Egyptian question has come up again at an unhappy 


agreement, as the matter was a United Ki om responsibility. 
revision 4 f 


ity, The 
the Anglo-Egyptian treaty took place on May 9. 


not in a major war prove strong enough to do the job 
permanently. The reason is that none of them provides 
an alternative base—nor would all of them combined do so— 
to Egypt for a powerful force of all arms, such as was 
stationed there in the late war. The outside stations 
would not, in other words, suffice to maintain the defence 
of Egypt because they could not be guaranteed to maintain 
their own defence. If there are to be in the Middle East 
a big army, navy and air force in time of war, it is in Egypt 
that the bulk of them must be stationed. There is no 
substitute for the facilities which Egypt provides, including 
the ports of Alexandria, Port Said and Suez. And when 
one talks of defending the Suez Canal one should not 
forget that it is a powerful defence in itself. That double 
entry to Egypt, through Suez and Port Said, is invaluable. 
From the military point of view, therefore, the first 
need is to come to an understanding with Egypt whereby 
Britain assumes the responsibility of sharing in the defence 
of Egypt in war on Egyptian soil. If that can be arranged, 
it will be a reasonable compromise. It will not be ideal, 
because in such a case it is manifestly safer to be on the 
spot than outside the door. Then, if we assume that 


first formal meeting in Cairo of the delegations negotiating the 


thing. Mr. Attlee’s exposition 
of the constitutional position 
was in itself satisfactory, but its 
application to this particular incident was somewhat less so. 

What has happened once more calls attention to the 
need for closer consultation between the Mother Country 
and the Dominions. From the point of view of Australia 
and New Zealand, British policy in Egypt is a matter 
of the highest moment. Twice in a generation Australians 
and New Zealanders have assembled in the Middle East 
and shed much blood there. It is not enough to say that 
the lack or the weakness of the machinery for consultation 
is by no means all the fault of Britain, because this was an 
incident which did not call for a round-table conference 
of all the Dominions. There is evidently some disagree- 
ment on the precise meaning of the word “ consultation,” 
and perhaps we are to take it from Mr. Attlee’s remarks 
that the assent of Australia was asked for but not given, 
and that he felt he could wait no longer. In this case 
it would be of interest to know how long the Australian 
Government had to think the matter over. However 
this may be, it would seem to be time that we managed 
the Commonwealth interests and affairs better. There 
may be decisions to be taken quickly on matters of even 
greater moment than our relations with Egypt. 
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NEW FRONTIERS AND OLD ASPIRATIONS: OUR CHANGING WORLD 
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TRIESTE AND VENEZIA GIULIA: A MAP OF THE AREA IN DISPUTE AT THE FOREIGN 
MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE ; SHOWING THE ITALIAN BOUNDARIES OF 1914 AND 1924. 
During the Foreign Ministers’ conference in Paris discussions on the terms of the Italian peace treaty have 


THE PROPOSED FRONTIERS OF RUMANIA: A MAP SHOWING THE ARFAS UNDER DISCUSSION 
AT THE FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE ON THE PEACE TREATIES IN PARIS. 
The Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers discussed the proposed peace treaty with Rumania on May 7 


revealed a complete divergence of views on the future of Venezia Giulia and the port of Trieste. Mr. Molotov, 
the Soviet representative, has insisted that the whole of Venezia Giulia should go to Yugoslavia, while the 
Foreign Ministers of France, Britain and the United States have demanded that Trieste and the western 
areas should remain Italian. They maintained that Mr. Molotov ignored the decision taken last September 
that the frontier “will in the main be the ethnic line leaving a minimum population under alien rule.” 


It was decided that the award of Transylvania to Hungary in 1940 should be declared null and void. and 
are 


that the Rumanian-Hungarian frontier should be re-established as it was on January 1, ! 
be general 


large Hungarian communities in this area. 


At the same time, it seemed to 


provinces of Bessarabia and Bukovina should remain in the Soviet Union 


938. 
ly agreed that the 
was no agreement on 


the question as to whether the Danube should be placed under international control or not 
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ae PERSONALITIES 


OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 





_wstravenenyenneeenenteanactannneeenetyeaeee ARR RRRAARARR ataaessanatanasaabaatanbiiiaatiabeaniteaiies.” 
BARON DE CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE. 
\ VVVRNANUOUADUNRNS ADDR UNROOGRNATURUUEROANORUNNGNAORURGANOUORLRORURGNMDOGRONUUNDNNENDONEE 
PARIS VICTORY CEREMONY: M. GOUIN- GREETING 
MR. BEVIN AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE. 

\ The chief ceremony of the Parisian victory celebrations 
took place at the Arc de Triomphe. in, who has 
retained the Premiership since the French Referendum, 

| greeted the distinguished guests and addressed the people. 


i 1 NONRUUNON OREN LONE UNENGTURTTEN ES ENONRS ORR ENRENA | UVONRNUNDUNEDLONDOURANOOULLRANNAGLANNANOAAODRORDOLUR DRAGAN OANRENORD ALU GUUQNARORRRANARAANDANT 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA CELEBRATES A YEAR OF FREEDOM: AIR MARSHAL SIR JAMES 
ROBB (CENTRE) ADDRESSING A CROWD IN THE STRAHOV STADIUM, PRAGUE. 


On May 9 Czechoslovakia had a public holiday to celebrate the first anniversary of the 
liberation of Prague. Air Marshal Sir James Robb addressed a large crowd which had gathered 

\ in the Strahov Stadium, where a parade was held. Marshal Koniev, the liberator of Prague, 
\ is on the left of the photograph. Celebrations started on May 4, when President Benes spoke 
\ from a rostrum erected in Wenceslas Square, and in the evening bonfires were lighted. ‘ 
sa MANNA atsneetttenetnnecaennenrertoennentsrnan a sii 


vOMNNaENUNANULDANADEDENEN RENO AUNNN UNRUH 


The death occurred in London on May IC of 
Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian 
Ambassador to Britain since 1927, and doyen 


” * 


oe 


_ 


aos 


of the Diplomatic Corps ; he was seventy-four. 
\ A dauntless patriot, he worked unceasingly 
\ for the Belgian cause throughout the war. 
He never lost faith in the success of British 
arms, and was a staunch friend of Britain. 


Sts Sc ccc 


———< 


cia ." 
et vatt\NNaavvnonannannaencyniotsantengnnnesenuensnnnatannnsrceanseueysenenetnengnennecoreveuuuenuaeeqengannnncnateneanuuansernnyttley 


| 
y 
Other photographs of this event appear on page 550. \ 
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NUUUDUNASN ERE UE LONE A ARO NNE UNL UNS ANDY ane Mvereerrvurearreeueeutenennnen ranttty tity 





ei uence 


AIR MARSHAL SIR W. DICKSON. 
Air Marshal Sir William Dickson, assistant \ 
chief of the Air Staff (Policy) since the end 
of 1944, is to succeed Air Chief-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Evill, who is to retire on June 1, 
as vice-chief of the Air Staff and additional 


SOOTY 


{ MISS MARY SMIETON. 


Miss Mary Smieton, a Principal Assistant 
\ P * Secretary at the Ministry of Labour, has 
a been appointed United Nations Director 

' Z 2 of Personnel. She will be in charge of 

administrative and financial services, and 

will receive a tax-free salary of £2750 and 


member of the Air Council. 
£750 representational allowance a year. 


y 
moe NAM MINERNN ANAM Vvyavuuanecuueyeneavennnncuenennnenenent 


Nba 


1. cnoyaan nnn taneyANnUARRN ANNA OUR EMRRUOAROUARE ADE UEEUEUE RARER AG OROUUARLMREUUALAUMREEURRUROMRRNLENRREGAEUMLOL ARRNAEOMARUEN 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN TALKS IN CAIRO: LORD STANSGATE, HEAD OF THE 
REPLYING TO SIDKY PASHA, THE EGYPTIAN PRIME MINISTER. 
Continued.) 


\AAvenvnvennnnnunngennnnntsany svUanuannennuanenancnnveneanansevennansann y 


OF THE 
DELEGATION, 


THE OPENING 


BRITISH 


MR. J. H. LF ROUGETEL. 
The new British Ambassador to Persia, 
Mr. John Helier le Rougetel, presented his 
credentials to the Shah of Persia on 
April 27. Mr. le Rougetel, who was British 
Political Representative in Rumania, was 
appointed to succeed Sir Reader Bullard 


British and Egyptian Treaty 
Revision delegations was held 
at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Cairo, on May 9. Sidky 
Pasha (seated opposite Lord 
Stansgate, wearing glasses) 
made a speech of welcome in 
which he described the task 
before the missions as the most 
lasting and most precious 
honour of his long career. Lord 
Stansgate said that he had 

(Continued on right. 


The first formal meeting of the _,, — 


always been proud to count 
himself “a true friend of 
Egypt.” An official joint 
report was issued after the 
meeting stating that the delega- 
tions had discussed general 
questions and the future 
programme of work in an atmo- 
sphere of cordiality and good 
understanding. This was no 
doubt due to Mr. Attlee’s 
recent statement in the House 
of Commons. 


MR. A. F. HARDIMAN, R.A. 
The Royal Society of British Sculptcrs is 
to award a gold medal, instead of silver. 
for the best work of the year in sculpture, 
to Mr. Alfred Frank Hardiman owing ta 
the merit of his bronze statue of a fountain 
figure for the Council House, Bristol. 


for in Teheran in February 


suynneua 


SM 


/ 
} COMMISSIONER A. W. T. ORSBORN. 

Commissioner Albert W. T. Orsborn has 

been appointed General of the Salvation 

Army. He succeeds General George 
) Carpenter. Commissioner Orsborn is 
\ fifty-nine, he has been an Army officer 
\ since 1905, and has written over 250 
\ hymns and songs. 


ee | 











'\rvvswnamncannsensnnnnananinstinnanannannananinnnnnannnMnAneni niin innr ag 
DR. JOSE GIRAL. 

Spanish Republican leader, Dr. José 
Giral, recently paid a visit to London CASKET FROM 
accompanied by his son Antonio and 
Sefior José de Lizaso. Sefior de Lizaso On May 7 Mr. Churchill 
said that Dr. Giral was in London to The ceremony was held in Church House, the City Hall having been destroyed 
make contact with the various Spanish by enemy action early in the war. After Mr. Churchill had made the Free- 
Republican groups in this country. man's Declaration, a silver-gilt casket containing the Scroll of Freedom was 

BS handed to him by the Mayor of Westminster, Mr. H. Keeling, M.P. 


‘svncwanauanensanneseveveanananennstencevenveauansnenascts essen) vanesnene 


KIN (LEFT) PAYS A VISIT TO STEVENACE: 
TO RESIDENTS DURING A TOUR OF THE ARFA. 


The Minister of Town and Country Planning, Mr. Silkin, paid a visit to 
Stevenage to meet the residents and explain to them the Government scheme 
for the development of their town. Two days later, on May 6, he addressed 
a crowded audience in Stevenage Town Hall. His address was relayed to an | 
overflow audience. (Photographs of Stevenage appear on pages 552 and 553). 
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THE FREEDOM OF WESTMINSTER IN 
MAYOR, MR. FE. H. KEELING. 

became the first Freeman of the City of Westminster. 
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TO COMMEMORATE LONDON’S COURAGE: A 


SPM OPEN SHR" 


GARDEN IN PICCADILLY. 


Rie 


Hi 


TO COMMEMORATE LONDON’S FORTITUDE DURING THE WAR: QUEEN MARY OPENING THE GATES OF THE GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE CREATED IN THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. JAMES'S, 
PICCADILLY, AND DEDICATED BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON, SEEN LEFT CENTRE IN THE PICTURE. 


QUEEN MARY AND OFFICIATING CLERGY DURING THE SERVICE IN WHICH THE BISHOP OF LONDON DEDICATED THE GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE IN PICCADILLY. 


As the result of a suggestion made by the late Lord Southwood, the bombed 
churchyard of St. James's, Piccadilly, has been made into a Garden of Remem- 
brance, and on May 12 it was opened by Queen Mary and dedicated by the 
Bishop of London (Dr. J. W. ©. Wand) in commemoration of the courage and 
steadfastness of Londoners during the war. The flagged area between the church 
and Piccadilly has been made bright with geraniums and rhododendrons, and oak seats 


| 


and trellises have been erected to the design of Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A. 
For the service, traffic was halted in Piccadilly, fanfares were sounded by 
trumpeters of the Ist Life Guards and Hanwell Silver Band accompanied the 
singing. The lesson was read, and after the dedication by Dr. Wand and a hymn, 
Queen Mary unlocked the handsome gates which open from Piccadilly into the 
churchyard. Queen Mary later examined the bomb-damaged church. 
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A BRITISH FLYING WING PROJECT: A REVOLUTIONA} 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTIsT, G. H. Davis, wiTH THE co-o; RATOMRLOF 
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CROSS SECTION OF A PORTION OF THE PRESSURISED CABIN. 
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DETAILS OF THE PROPOSED ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH FLYING WING: A JET-PROPELLED LINER TO CARRY|28 § 


In recent issues of The /llustrated London News we published photographs of the 


effect, an aerial version of a railway ni hat the passenger’: 
American Northrop XB-35 Flying Wing bomber, and of the British Armstrong. y night exprens, an it to proposed the ge 


will go to their sleeping-berths in Britain, and will wake up again the next morning i: || 4 
Whitworth all-wing glider. The latter, which has been undergoing extensive trials America or India. To achieve this long-distance prernainas + performance, the line rs ml 
during the past twelve months, is in reality a flying test-bed for more ambitious | will be powered by six Rolls-Royce ‘ Nene ” turbine-jet motors, whose fuel-tanks | O 
projects of the tail-less type of aircraft, and in the above drawing our artist illustrates will have capacity for 10,000 gallons and which will enable the flying wing to carry a 
t 
n 


a revolutionary all-wing night-flying passenger and freight liner designed by Mr. John a payload of 29,700 lbs. at a speed of mor i 
; Sb , . e than 400 m.p.h. The span of this tai 
Lloyd, Chief Designer of Armstrong-Whitworth Aircraft. This flying wing is, in less aircraft is 160 ft., its Spe 4400 sq. ft., its aa chord 27 it. 6 in., with « 
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NAR DESIGN FOR A SPEEDY AIR LINER. 


O-OPERATOM@MBOF SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH AIRCRAFT, Ltp., CovENTRY. 
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RRY|28 SLEEPING PASSENGERS AT MORE THAN 400 M.P.H. ON NON-STOP NIGHT FLIGHTS TO AMERICA OR INDIA. 


operation. In the liner illustrated, these new controls would take the form of the 


wing-loading of 41 Ibs. per sq. ft. The whole of the cabin and cargo space is pressurised 
Armstrong-Whitworth patented combined aileron-elevators, so successful on the 


pngers 


ing 1! 
line 


tanks | 


carry 
tail 
ith « 


and of corrugated metal construction to withstand high-altitude flying at high 
speeds, and the cabins are provided with sleeping-berths for some 24-28 passengers. 
One of the advantages of the flying wing design is a reduction of structural weight 


and air resistance ; but the absence of tail units and supporting structure calls for 
the embodiment of a new type of horizontal controls to counteract the tendency to 
nose-down movement when the flaps (used for take-off and landing) come into 


experimental flying wing glider. Although all-wing aircraft can be flown without 
rudders (as in the case of the Northrop XB-35), they are retained in the Armstrong- 
Whitworth design and will be mounted above either wing-tip, as it is considered that 
vertical fins and rudders are the only means of efficiently counteracting any “ yaw " 
which might result from possible engine failure in a multi-engined flying wing. 
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\ THE ZOO'S NEW GIANT PANDA “ UNITY" BEING RECEIVED BY A DEPUTATION Ma B.O.A.C. OFFICIAL SHAKING HANDS WITH “ UNITY” ON THE PANDA’S ARRIVAL ‘ 
4 OF PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS WHEN SHE DISEMBARKED AT POOLE HARBOUR. “ AT WATERLOO IN THE CLOSING STAGES OF AN 8000-MILE JOURNEY FROM CHINA. 


SOOUUNONUNNENLENAGONUNAADEDUA MH DEVENNeNNBeNneNGuNNraneNDEEGDeCNeN vNOUANDENESRUNNDOGENUENLD OL UELUGLOGAAUDETLOGURRUNUSLUOLAAUEANENLSQNAUSOLALOYRODALENNANSOQNDEALORLONACLONUAOUAUALUNNLALOONOAUEQUADERNAGLONLEONNNEN vavuanavnnnananensnennan 


HE latest ‘* Chinese 

ambassador ”’ to this 
country, the giant panda 
Lien Ho (“ Unity” to 
her friends), has already 
proved very much 
persona grata with the 
children at the Zoo, 
where she made her first 
appearance (see opposite 
page) last Sunday. ‘She 
arrived ir England last 
Saturday after an 8000- 
mile journey from China, 
and was received by an 
impressive deputation of 
Press photographers at 
Poole Harbour,’ where 
her flying-boat touched 
down. With her was 
Professor Ma Teh, of 
Szechwan University, 
China, who, on behalf of 
the Chinese Government, 
had captured her and 
brought her to England 
as a gift to the Regent's 
Park Zoo. Her luggage 
included 80 lbs. of 
emergency-ration bam- 
boo shoots—her favourite 


or 


‘ 


(r1IGHT.) “ UNITY” 
BEING INTRODUCED 

TO HER FIRST 
VISITOR AT THE ZOO 

; ON SUNDAY 
MORNING, THE DAY 
\, AFTER HER ARRIVAL. 


\vevasevvevennnnnnnnnnnannncneon 


x * 


é — a 
“PAN: A VISITOR f GRE ic }“e “ 3 ‘ : : 
: ‘ AT POOLE GREETING ; UNITY "' MAKING PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF A BOWL OFFERED TO HER 
\ AT THE ZOO: TO HER DELIGHT SHE FOUND THAT IT CONTAINED HONEY. \ 


Maw EARLY WELCOME FROM A JUVENILE 
/“ unrry”’ IN THE SPECIAL CRATE IN WHICH THE PANDA FLEW FROM CHINA, 


sosecavenusvaaunnneavesenvanennesuengsesauernanenraacaqunanaommunnegvnnse 
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A LIGHT LUNCH FOR A LADY: “UNITY” ENJOYING HER FAVOURITE MENU. 
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THESE PHOTOGRAPHS, TAKEN AT THE ZOO ON SUNDAY ON THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF “ UNITY" BEFORE HER PUBLIC, SHOW THE GIANT PANDA SETTLING DOWN TO HER FAVOURITE 
MEAL OF BAMBOO SHOOTS AND PLAYING AT HER WATER-TROUGH IN THE STRANGE SURROUNDINGS OF HER NEW HOME IN REGENT’S PARK. 


from China, she 


On Sunday last (May 12), the day after her arrival at Regent's Park, “ Unity the afternoon, no doubt owing to fatigue after her long journey 
was at home to her new public, with whom she is likely to prove as popular as spent a good deal of time dozing. The Zoo authorities have expressed to the Chinese 
“ Ming.”” During the morning she obliged the customers Government their pleasure and gratitude for such a welcome newcomer, who, as 
with a series of neat somersaults, and a promising display of showmanship; but in one official described her, is ‘exactly the friendly, cuddly type the children love." 


was her late predecessor 





SOME 


VELASQUEZ AND 

RECOVERED 
The pictures and other objets d'art which are illustrated above, and 
which have been valued at £46, 
but found by the police, it is reported, hidden in a coal-bin. An 
employee of the Spanish National Art Treasure Trust has been arrested 
and charged with the theft. 


PREFABRICATION 


ONE 


OF THE 
BEACH, NEAR PORT ALBERT, AUSTRALIA. 
STRANDING, 


or 
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WORLD SURVEY: NEWS PICTURES FROM FAR AND 


ied 
150 BLACKFISH WHALES RECENTLY FOUND STRANDED ON NINETY MILE 
NO REASON IS KNOWN FOR THIS WHOLESALE 
NOT UNPRECEDENTED IN THIS SPECIES. 


WHICH IS, HOWEVER, 


PRESENTED 
GOYA PICTURES AND OTHER TREASURES MENT: 


BY THE SPANISH POLICE AFTER THEFT. 


The fi 

which we illustrated a section 
000, were recently stolen at Madrid 
streets of Mons. 
All the articles stolen have been recovered. 


"OPEN x 


AO Aaa Ns READ 


IN BELGIUM: AN ARCH-SHAPED SEMI-PERMANENT TYPE OF HOUSE, 
DESIGNS EXHIBITED IN THE PARC DU CINQUANTENAIRE AT BRUSSELS 
AND REMINISCENT OF THE NISSEN TYPE OF ARMY HUTS 


MANY 


TO MR. CHURCHILL 
A MODERN TAPESTRY ON A MEDIAVAL 


ne tapestry, which Belgium has given to Mr. Churchill and of 
in our issue i 
as it hangs in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
procession of the “Car d’Or” and St. George and the Dragon in the 
Side-shows, a roundabout, gendarmes and spectators 
can all be seen round the central figures. 


THE PILED-UP WRECKAGE OF THE U.S. DESTROYER SOLAR, BLOWN UP, IT IS REPORTED, 
AS THE RESULT OF A SHELL BEING DROPPED IN A HUMAN CHAIN OF AMMUNITION 
DURING UNLOADING AT A NAVAL AMMUNITION DEPOT IN NEW JERSEY. 


BY THE BELGIAN GOVERN- 


SUBJECT. 


May 11, is shown above 
It shows the annual ART: THE CROWN 
TO MEMBERS OF 


UNION 


MASTERPIECES OF THE JEWELLER’S 
JEWELS OF SWEDEN BEING EXHIBITED 
THE SWEDISH JEWELLERS AND GOLDSMITHS 


ae 
PRL PrntiRerr 


YES OR NO FOR THE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION: REFERENDUM POSTERS, TO WHICH 

a FRENCH PUBLIC GAVE AN EMPHATIC NO, BEING STUDIED BY A PROSPECTIVE VOTER. 

new constitution drawn up by the French Coalition Government was presented to the lic on May 5 

— oe oat ig Sage me This proposed constitution had the su of Socialists and Communists, bu: 

pooh tag the third party in the Coalition. The result—9,284,098 for the constitution, 10,455,708 

coum generally construed as a rebuff to the parties of the Left. On June 2 France will be 
called upon to elect a new provisional Assembly. 
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PEACE AND POLITICS: TOPICAL 
NEWS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE PROPOSED BUILDINGS OF THE NEW 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE CENTRE, 


Under the title “Coventry Reborn in Unity,” 
of Coventry and the President of the Coventry Free Church Federal Council, 
explain the Coventry Cathedral Scheme. 
forces, Lg oa ae not only for the building of a new Cathedral, | 

destroyed by German bombs, but for a Christian Service 


COVENTRY CATHEDRAL AND (FOREGROUND) 


by Sir Giles Scott, to replace tha 
tre, and a Chapel of Unity. 


GARDENERS PLANTING YEW TREES IN ST. JAMES’S PARK, WHERE THEY WILL TAKE THE 
PLACE OF THE WAR-VANISHED RAILINGS ALONG THE MALL AND BIRDCAGE WALK-—-A PLAN 
WHICH IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED MAY BE ADOPTED IN MANY OF LONDON’S PARKS. 


DEMOCRAT TROOPS OF 
OF JAFAR PISHEVARI, 


AZERBAIJAN TRYING TO CONTROL 
AZERBAIJAN PRIME MINISTER, 
Headed by Jafar Pishevari, Prime Minister of the autonomous 
arrived in hy ay at the end of April to discuss with the t 

for “home ru M. Pishev: who flew from Tabriz to Teheran, had a number of 


discussions 
Tabriz radio that negotiations had broken down and that M. Pishevari and 


CROWDS AROUND THE CAR 
DURING HIS VISIT TO TEHERAN. 


ari, 
on the Persian Prime Minister, Qawam-es-Sultani, but on May 11 it was announced b 


his mission had 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE 
IN WHICH MEN OF. VARIOUS CREEDS WILL CO-OPERATE. 
a booklet has now been issued by the Bishop and Provost 


who have combined to 
This scheme, in which Anglican and Free Churches have we 


LONDON 


D 


Pi 


rie aNiage CRS 


be 


Bry Rime: 


FROM A STAND IN BELGRADE, THE MAMMOTH PROCESSION 

OF THE MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS IN THE YUGOSLAV CAPITAL. 

Some 200,000 people of Belgrade took part in the great procession which was the main feature of 

May Day celebrations in the Y' v capital. procession marched past a big stand in the 

centre of the city, where Ma‘ Tito, wearing his new marshal’s uniform, salut clapped and 

waved, while troops and police mounted guard to ensure his safety during this public appearance 
Placards carried by the procession ‘ncluded huge portraits of Tito and Stalin. 


MARSHAL TITO SALUTING, 
WHICH FORMED PART 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE AUTONOMOUS GOVERNMENT OP AZERBAIJAN, JAFAR 
PISHEVARI, ARRIVING AT TEHERAN FOR DISCUSSIONS WITH THE PERSIAN PRIME MINISTER 


Mehrabad airport, to fly back to Tabriz. The Tabriz radio announcement was accom 


led by the 
statement that the Azerbaijan nation would not submit to the tyranny of the Cent 


Government. 
however, AY was reported that 
agreed to reopen negotiations 


ari 
expressing willingness to drop counter-proposals which, observers said, had prevented agreement 
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CHANGE IN THE NATIONAL LOAF. 
MAR 23/42 
NATIONAL MaAay/42 DEC./43 
PRIL/41 AUG. /41 WHEAT MEAL ADDITION OF INCLUSION d 
is eta te NATIONAL Sraas LOAF CRETA- OF RYE, MAR 4/44 OcT.1/44 DEC.1/44 FEB. 24/46 MAR.10/46 
75% : MEAL LOAF B5°/o COMPULSORY PRAE PARATA BARLEY WHEAT EXTRACTION EXTRACTION Ghee Oe EXTRACTION 
‘eg EXTRACTION VOLUNTARY. y, AND OATS. ONLY. 821/24 3M 821% 85% 
| ] 


NOV.4/45 2 PINTS FEB.17/46 21/2 PINTS APRIL 7/46 3 PINTS 
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THE CHIEF TOPIC OF CONVERSATION TO-DAY—FOOD: WORLD SCARCITY DEPRIVES THE HOUSEWIFE 


At the present time, when the scarcity of food has become an international 
problem and the British housewife can see no immediate prospect of the wartime 
burden of rationing being eased, it is interesting to look back at the food 
problems which arose during World War I. and to compare the rations of those 
On the left-hand 
page we illustrate the scale of rations from 1940 to the present day and on 
the right-hand page those for the World War I. rationing period, 1917-20. The 
figures for the earlier period have been obtained from Sir William Beveridge’s 


days with the scale prevailing during the late war and now. 


“ British Food Control,"’ and those for the late war from the Ministry of Food. 
Food rationing started comparatively late in the first World War, sugar being 
the first commodity to be rationed, and was only placed on a national basis 
towards the end of 1917. In many cases food which is stringently rationed 
to-day was not rationed then, or only restricted unde local schemes, and in 
the majority of cases the restriction lasted for a short period only, as can be 
seen from the diagrammatic chart. The Ministry of Food itself was closed in 
March 1921 and any powers or duties remaining were transferred to the Board 


A NN te 














Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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ARS: A COMPARISON OF THE PERIODS 1917-1920 AND 1940-1946. 
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NOTE: WAR ENDED BY THE ARMISTIC E  NOV.11, 1916 


MINISTRY OF FOOD 
CAME TO AN END 
MAR..31/19 21. 


SUGAR 
NOV. 29, 1920 J 


‘ 
MAINISTRY OF FOOD 


OFFAL (ALL KINDS) 
DEC. 29/1918 


BREAD ODEC.16/1916 


b BREAD EXTRACTION 
y RETURNED TO 
PRE-WAR STANDARD 
i St 
aw , 


MEAT 
DEC.15/1919 





. 
\ 


DEC.7/1918 
UNLIMITED QUANTITIES 
CAKES ANDO PASTRIES 

COVERED WITH SUGAR ANDO 
CHOCOLATE. 


LARD 
DEC. 31/1918 





bg - 


~ 


DF THE PLENTY THAT PEACE SHOULD BRING, A CONTRAST. WITH THE POST-WAR WORLD OF 1919. 


of Trade. During the late war, however, rationing started early [in 1940] and 
was on a national basis from the beginning. It is interesting to note from 
Sir William Beveridge’s book that after the first World War there was the 
same problem of feeding Europe, and, in addition, the complication of the 


railway strike in 1919, though generally the situation then cannot be compared 


with that of to-day. It will be seen that butter, bacon and sugar were the 
first foods to be rationed in 1940, and since then rationing has been extended 
so that nearly all important foods are now controlled either by rationing or 





other distribution schemes administered by the Ministry of Food. The scheme 
illustrated here is known generally as the “ Ordinary '’ Rationing Scheme, in 
which the consumer is restricted to a fixed quantity of food for a definite 
period. In addition, there is the ‘ Points" rationing scheme, by which the 
consumer is allowed to spend a certain number of “ points” on any of the 
foods included in the scheme. He need not be registered, but is free to buy at 
any shop where the foods are available. In the same way “ Personal’’ points 
for sweets and chocolate are valid at any shop. 
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“DRUMS”; AND THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF VICTORY IN EUROPE. 


. : " THE CHANNEL ISLANDS CELEBRATE THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR LIBERATION : 
THE DEDICATION OF A MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE JUNCTION OF FRENCH A VIEW OF THE PARADE IN JERSEY, AT WHICH THE HOME SECRETARY WAS PRESENT. 

DIVISIONS IN AUSTRIA: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY AT ST. ANTON. On May 9 the Channel Islands celebrated the first anniversary of their liberation from German 
On May 5 a monument was dedicated at St. Anton, in Austria, to commemorate the junction of occupation. The Home Secretary, Mr. Chuter Ede, was present at a parade in Jersey at which the 
the 2nd, 4th and 5th Divisions of the First French Army during its drive into Austria a year ago. LiemmentGovemer ad 0 waauge from the King. Colonel — — represented General 
Among units of the French Army represented at the ceremony were Colonial troops and tanks of an McNarney, Commanding General of the United States Forces in Europe. During the day there was 


armoured regiment. a thanksgiving service and a parade of ex-Servicemen, and in the evening a carnival parade. 


THE FINALE OF AN IMPRESSIVE MILITARY PAGEANT AT THE ALBERT HALL: “ DRUMS,’”” SHOWING THE PERFORMERS MASSED IN THE ARENA, WITH CRUSADERS CARRYING STANDARDS 
BEARING FAMOUS ARMY AND DIVISIONAL SIGNS; AND, IN THE BACKGROUND, STATE TRUMPETERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY. 
On May 9 Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret were present at an impressive military eet Benevolent Fund. One of the most impressive scenes was that in which St. George summoned home 
re thers, 


held in the Albert Hall. The pageant, “Drums,” was produced by Lieut.-Colonel Douglas- the victorious armies and the arena filled with Crusaders, each man carrying a standard. An extract 
who has been responsible for the Aldershot Tattoo for many years, and was given in aid of the Army from one of Mr. Churchill’s speeches received the greatest applause of the evening. 





PARIS CELEBRATES THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF PEACE IN EUROPE: M, GOUIN, PREMIER PEACE CELEBRATIONS IN PARIS: TANKS IN THE MILITARY PARADE PASSING THE 

OF FRANCE, ADDRESSING THE CROWD AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE, ARC DE TRIOMPHE; THE FOREMOST BEARS THE HONOURED NAME “ BIR-HAKIM.” 
On May 12 France celebrated the first annivergary of victory in Europe and the feast of Joan of Arc. (from |. to r.) M. Bidault, French Foreign Minister; Mr. Molotov, U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister ’ 
In si ite of rain, thousands of Parisians were present at the Arc de Triomphe, where the Premier, Mr. Bevin, British Foreign Minister; Mr. Byrnes, United States Foreign Minister ; the King of Cambodia ; 
M win, laid a wreath and rekindled the flame on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier and then M. Vincent-Auriol; M. Francisque Gay: and M. Thorez. M. Gouin, in his speech, paid tribute to 
addressed the people. The photograph on the left shows a distinguished group at the ceremony— Great Britain and to General de Gaulle. 
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FINE PORTRAITS FROM A LOAN BXHIBITION 
OF OLD MASTERS AT TAUNTON. 


“A FRUIT PIECE’’; BY PIETER CLAESZ (1598-1661). (Lent by E. C. Francis, Esq.) 


HE Exhibition of Old Masters, in which the examples we illustrate on this page are 
being shown, opened at Taunton on the fourth of this month. The date chosen for 
closing was originally May 25, but in view of its popularity, it may possibly be extended 
for a further week. The Exhibition has been promoted by the Somerset Society of Artists, 
and organised by Mr. E. ©. Francis, F.S.A. The majority of the hundred or so works 
shown come from private collections in the county of Somerset, and the range, which covers 
Paintings, Drawings and Engravings of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, is wide and the quality of the exhibits is high. Among artists repre- 
sented, besides those we have illustrated, there may be mentioned Blake, Constable, Cotman, 
Cranach, Cuyp, De Wint, Gainsborough, Greuze, Hals, Hogarth, Kneller, Maes, Raeburn, 


Rembrandt, Romney, Turner. Wilson, Watteau and Zoffany; together with many others of 
\Continued below. 


“MARY TUDOR"; BY ANTONIO MORO (1512-1582). (Lent by Mrs. E. Beckford.) 


“SUSANNA BECKFORD"; BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. (1723-1792) 
Lent by Mrs. E. Beckford. 


“SAMUEL EDWARDS”; BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. (1769-1830). 
Lent by Mrs. A. W. Vivian-Neal. 


Continued.) 
less resounding reputation. The Antonio Moro whose fine portrait of Mary 


Tudor we reproduce was born in Utrecht and worked besides in England, Italy, 

and Spain, being called variously Antonis Mor, Sir Antonio More, and Antonio 

Moro, Much of his work is in Madrid, where he worked for both the Emperor 
Charles V. and Philip I1., who married Mary Tudor. 
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THE CROMWELL HOTEL IN 
THE OLDER PART OF 
STEVENAGE, THE GOVERN- 
MENT PLAN ENVISAGES AS 
LITTLE DISTURBANCE AS 
POSSIBLE TO THE OLD TOWN, 
WHICH IS TO BE PRESERVED 
AS A LINK WITH THE PAST. 





A DRAWING SHOWING THE PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT OF 
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STEVENAGE: A HERTFORDSHIRE COMMUNITY TO 
BECOME THE FIRST GOVERNMENT-PLANNED TOWN. 





=VENAGE GREEN, BESIDE THE GREAT NORTH ROAP WHICH FORMS THE OLD TOWN’S 
MAIN THOROUGHFARE AND IS TO BE DIVERTED. (SEF PLAN ON THIS PAGE.) 


STEVENAGE AS BRITAIN’S FIRST GOV =NT-PLANNED TOWN i 
OVERNMENT-PLANNEI SOME OF THE OLDER BUILDINGS OF STEVENAGE, TYPICAL OF THE MARKET TOWN NATURE OF THIS HERTFORDSHIRE 


UNDER THE NEW TOWNS BILL. COMMUNITY, CHOSEN BY 


(Drawing by arrangement with the “ Evening Standard."’) 


ONE OF MANY PLEASANT COUNTRY LANES ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF STEVENAGE : 
THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE NEW PLAN, 


Stevenage, a small country town in Hertfordshire some 30 miles north of London, 
chosen by the Government as the first community to be developed under the 
New Towns Bill, was visited on May 6 by Mr. Lewis Silkin, Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, who explained the proposals to residents at a crowded public 
meeting. It will be recalled that the Greater London Plan, prepared by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, proposed the movement of a million people from inner London, almost 
half of whom would be housed in self-contained towns either built as completely 


THE GOVERNMENT AS THE NUCLEUS OF THE FIRST OF THEIR NEW PLANNED COMMUNITIES. 


MODERN HOUSES IN STEVENAGE, SCHEDULED FOR EVENTUAL DEMOLITION UNDER THE NEW 
PLAN, AND WHOSE RESIDENTS WILL HAVE FIRST CHOICE OF NEW HOMES. 


new communities in open country or as expansions of existing small towns. Ten 
such sites were indicated in the area around London, each of them when completed 
as townships to house 50,000 to 60,000 people; to be self-contained as to employment 
and social amenities ; and each to be surrounded by its own green belt. Stevenage, with 
a population of some 6000, was one of the towns scheduled, the other nine being 
Redbourne (Herts), Stapleford (Herts), Harlow (Essex), Ongar (Essex), Margaretting 
(Essex), Meopham (Kent), Crowhurst (Surrey), Holmwood (Surrey), and White. 

[Continued opposite 
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STEVENAGE: THE TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE OF “A DARING EXPERIMENT.” 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF STEVENAGE; LOOKING NORTH AND SHOWING THE L.N.E.R. MAIN LINE WHICH WILL DIVIDE THE INDUSTRIAL SECTION OF THE NEW COMMUNITY FROM THE 

RESIDENTIAL AREA. INDUSTRY WILL BE SERVED BY, AND SITED BETWEEN, THE RAILWAY ON ITS RIGHT AND A DIVERSION OF THE GREAT NORTH ROAD TO BE DRIVEN ACROSS 

THE FIELDS ON THE LEFT. THE STATION, SEEN BESIDE THE OLD TOWN ON THE FAR SIDE OF THE LINE, IS TO BE MOVED ABOUT A MILE SOUTH TO THE CENTRE OF THE 
NEW TOWN BUSINESS AND SHOPPING AREA. (SEE PLAN ON OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
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COUNTRYSIDE OF STEVENAGE, WITH THE TOWN ITSELF SEEN CLUSTERED IN THE 
DISTANCE. THE NEW PLAN ENVISAGES A POPULATION OF 60,000. 
Continued. | 
Waltham (Berks). The announcement that Stevenage had been chosen as the first 
for development was made when the Government issued its New Towns Bill last 
month. When notices were served on a number of householders in Stevenage that 
they would eventually be required to vacate their homes, a certain amount of 


opposition was raised in the town, and many questions were put to Mr. Silkin. 


during the meeting in the Town Hall on May 6. The Minister explained that dispossessed 
householders would be paid compensation at a rate JO per cent. above 1939 values and 
would have first priority in choosing homes from the new houses to be built. The plan 


MIDDLE 


THE SCHEME: NOTICE TO FARMERS IS TO BE cives WELL IN ADVANCE. 


for Stevenage was, he said, a “ daring experiment in town planning,"’ in which the main 
object to be borne in mind was the building of a beautiful town worth living in. 


“ Stevenage,” he told his hearers, “ will in a short time become world-famous." Actual 
work on the development of the town is due to begin next year, the plan providing for 
the segregation of industrial and residential areas, the former to the west of the 
L.N.E.R. main line, and residential and shopping areas to the east of the railway. 
The New Towns Bill was given an unopposed second reading in the House of 
Commons on May 8. 











TWO FARMERS WHO WILL EVENTUALLY LOSE THEIR 400-ACRES FARM UNDER 
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THE CURIOUS TALE OF THE SEA-HORSE. 


WE are apt to judge the division of responsibility as between mother and father in 
the care of the offspring by the human standards known to us. We tend to take 
for granted, therefore, that it is the rule, both among all races of men, as well as throughout 
the animal kingdom, for the mother always to bear the brunt of bringing offspring into 
the world and of looking after them. The truth is far from this. Among birds, once the 
eggs are laid, there is as a rule an equitable sharing of the parental burden. In a number 
of species, however, it is the male which takes the lion’s share. 
example, bullies the cock on to the nest when she has laid 
the eggs, and there he is compelled to carry on the task of 
incubation. The cock emu, on the other hand, chivvies the 
hen off the nest, and himself sits tight without feeding for some 
twenty days, thus permitting the hen a carefree life once her 
eggs are laid and until the chicks hatch out. 

Many more examples can be recalled, involving species 
from a variety of groups of animals, but of them all the 
familiar case of the stickleback comes most readily to mind, 
and will serve best to illustrate among the lower vertebrates. 
The male stickleback builds the nest unaided. This done, he 
bullies a female to go in and lay her eggs, which he then 
fertilises. Not only does the female take no further part in 
the process, but should she show any disposition to linger in 
order to see the result of her handiwork, she will be driven 
off. Then another female is found to contribute another batch 
of eggs, and so on. The sole responsibility for the contents 
of the nest is accepted by the male, who watches over the 
nest, aerates the eggs, and guards it against all possible intruders. 

More common are those cases such as are found in the 
shanny and the midwife toad. In the former the female 
attaches her eggs to the roof of a crevice in the rock, where 
they are assiduously guarded by the male. Similarly, the 
midwife toads, departing from the habit of their kind, pair on 
land, the eggs being laid in two convoluted strings through 
the loops of which the male pushes his hind-legs and retires 
into a hole, for the protection of the eggs. In other words, in 
these and similar cases, the male assumes what is basically 
a protective réle, although it may involve subsidiary respon- 
sibilities, as in the midwife toad, where he must, in dry 
weather, emerge from his hide-out at night and go to the water 
for a brief spell in order that the eggs may make good any 
loss of moisture they may have suffered. 

In all these cases, we have to do, however, with egg-laying 
animals. By the nature of things, females of viviparous species 
must take the greater share, no matter how much the male 
may accept of the post-natal care of the young, yet in one 
group of animals, in what almost amounts to vivipary, it is 
the male that accepts the burden. This group comprises the 
sea-horses and the related pipe-fishes. In them there is a 
curious reversal of things, but so mixed up are the ordinary 
relations and processes that it is difficult to use a normal 
terminology without risk of confusion, 

The courtship of sea-horses is quite an elaborate affair 
in which, as usual, the male makes most of the 














The hen phalarope, for 
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POSSESSING A DEEP FOLD OF SKIN ON THE VENTRAL 
SURFACE IN WHICH THE FEMALE DEPOSITS HER EGGS: 
WITH THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
BROOD-POUCH, OR MARSUPIUM, INDICATED BY AN ARROW. 
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HEARTS OF OAK IN MEN AND SHIPS. 


HE way of the anthologist is bestrewn with problems and certain of complaints : that 

of the anthologist of maritime England unduly so. Consequently, Christopher 
Lloyd adventured, if not rashly, at least courageously, when he set out to launch “ Tue 
ENGLISHMAN AND THE SEA” (Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.), chosen from ‘“ the noblest and 
most living expressions of the Englishman’s attitude to the sea, to the men who sail the 
seas and the ships they sail in.” He takes a very realistic view of his subject. Not only 
has he no use for “‘ the exasperating sentimentalism ” of Dibdin, but he warns the reader 
he will find no “ fine writing and false rhetoric ” in his pages. 
If, consequently, the prevailing impression is one of grim and 
harsh realities of the seafaring life of the past, none can com- 
plain that they set out on their anthological voyage unwarned. 
So we get the Press Gang from Smollett, C. R. Pemberton 
and Mrs. Gaskell, five unpleasant Channel crossings by Donne, 
Pepys, Fielding, Sterne and the Pilgrim Ballad, wrecks and 
hardships, battle and death, brawls and punishments. Yet 
Mr. Lloyd has not hesitated to include Tennyson’s “‘ Crossing the 
Bar ” and even the sentimental Dibdin’s “‘ Tom Bowling.” Of 
comparatively modern writers, Conrad, Belloc and Masefield are 
included, but Kipling and H. M. Tomlinson are not to be found. 
There is a quotation from the letters of Admiral Colling- 
wood which Mr. Lloyd gives, which constitutes an apt link 
with the next book to hand. ‘“ Tell me,” writes the Admiral 
at sea, “ how do the trees which I planted thrive? Is there 
shade under the three oaks for a comfortable summer seat ? ” 
In “ Trees In Britain” (Macmillan; 15s.) L. J. F. Brimble 
reminds us that before the reign of Elizabeth, and for some 
time after, the oak was protected by law against wanton 
felling, being an absolute necessity to such a maritime nation 
as Britain. Even in 1812 it was reported to the House of 
Commons that 2000 oak-trees were required to build a 74-gun 
ship. While assuring us it is quite likely we still have with us 
oaks dating back to Saxon times, the writer leaves us uncertain 
as to which is the oldest known tree, though “ the Cowthorpe 
Oak, in the village of Cowthorpe, near Wetherby, Yorkshire, 
is néarly 2000 years old.” It will be seen that this is anything 
but a botanical treatise. It is, in fact, a handsome companion 
to Mr. Brimble’s “ Flowers in Britain,” and, as no knowledge 
of botany on the part of the reader is assumed, there are some 
opening chapters which explain the form and structure of 
plants in general, and of trees in particular. The many 
illustrations are decidedly helpful. : 
One of the names given to the mountain ash or rowan is 

“ witch-wood,” the tree for centuries having been associated 
with witches, as it was supposed to counteract their evil 
intents. If there be anything in the supposition, opportunity 
for trying it out may still be found, for, according to 
Montague Summers, author of “ WitcucraFT AND BLACK 
Macic” (Rider; 28s.), witchcraft is as keenly active to-day 
as ever it was in bygone centuries. And not only witchcraft 
but Satanism. ‘I know,” he writes, “ of a black mass 
celebrated at night in a room at the back of a small, squalid 
‘ shop inthe slummiest part of Brighton.” Hell- 

Fire Clubs and the Monks of Medmenham, 





advances. But there normality ends. The male 
can be recognised by the fact that it is he who 
carries the brood-pouch, or marsupium, a deep 
fold of skin on the ventral surface just forward of 
the front end of the tail. Just prior to courtship 
the pouch undergoes a change : its walls become 
thickened and enriched with an abundant supply 
of blood vessels. During coition the female lays 
her eggs in the pouch, the ovipositor being in- 
serted through the single opening in the front 
end of the pouch. Then the eggs are fertilised, 
and become deeply embedded in the folds of the 
soft inner wall of the pouch. It would appear 
that a sort of placental action ensues, although 
this has never been proved. Certainly there must 
be an exchange of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
between the paternal blood and the developing 
embryos, since the mouth of the pouch closes 
entirely once the eggs have been deposited and 
remains so throughout the period of “ gestation,” 








werewolves and ceremonial magic, the evil eye 
and necromancy are described, and dealt with, 
in detail as Mr. Summers analyses the historical 
tradition of his subject. At the end of it all you 
may, or may not, be convinced that it was a 
mistake to repeal the laws against witchcraft. 

It is somewhat astonishing to learn that no 
satisfactory modern history of Lincoln’s Inn 
existed before Sir Gerald Hurst, K.C., set to 
work to give us “ A SHort History oF LiIncoin’s 
Inn” (Constable; 12s. 6d.). Yet the Inn 
possesses “‘ Black Books ” which are, in essence, 
minute books of official meetings, which contain 
an unbroken record of the Society’s council meet- 
ings and business affairs since December 1422. 
The origin of the Inn goes back almost another 
hundred years, when the four Inns of Court 
came into being for the common purpose of 
teaching, governing and protecting bodies of 
Soctt (fellows). 








and it is believed that nutriment also is passed 
from the parental blood to the embryos. To all 
appearance, therefore, the species is viviparous, if 
by this we mean that the young leave the parent 
in an advanced stage of development after having 
been nourished inside the parent body. The only 


THREE PHASES IN THE 
UNDERTAKEN BY THE MALE, 


“BIRTH” OF YOUNG SEA-HORSES: A LABORIOUS PROCESS 
DURING WHICH THE YOUNG ARE PROJECTED FROM 
THE BROOD-POUCH. 


r to the expulsion of the young from pouch; Ge wietic fewe shows the 


How little Lincoln's Inn has changed through 
the centuries may be gathered from Sir Gerald’s 
statement that “ the lay-out of the Inn conforms 
so well with the early plans that a ghost return- 
ing from any year after 1500 would be able to 


assu 

difference here from normal vivipary is that the male s itened out, by a sna distends the pouch and find hi bout.” figure through 
e its ing to the full (the course taken the his way a t.” Great names a 

male marsupium is used as lodgment for the  fficited by the arrow) ; on the right is shown the resting pollen cmumel ty Ge tae chun out this “little history.” We read of Queen 
the pouch is empty Victoria, on the occasion of Prince Albert’s 


developing embryo, instead of the female uterus. 
Another curious feature in the 


breeding 

each batch of eggs deposited produces 
marked signs of exhaustion in the 
male, doubtless an intense 
physiological reaction as the eggs be- 
come embedded in the “ placenta.” 
The eggs are laid a few at a time only, 
the male returning to the female again 
and again after brief resting periods 
between each batch. Nevertheless, 
not only will a single male accept eggs 
from several females in turn, but he 
will court each one to bring this about. 
Moreover, if the eggs be removed from the pouch, he will start again and repeat to 
the full the of courtship and coition until the pouch is again full, an action 
strongly reminiscent of the usual maternal urge to reproduce. 

When the young are ready to leave the pouch, the mouth opens once more, this time 
widely, and the male parent has the task—a laborious one, apparently—of introducing the 
young sea-horses to the world. By a series of convulsive jerks, in which the whole body 
is alternately straightened and flexed, a single young is projected from the pouch. After 
each “ birth " the parent rests to recover from the marked exhaustion. In fact, the whole 
process bears a strong similarity in all respects to true parturition. 

In the aquarium, where the breeding of sea-horses has been observed in detail, it has 
been noticed that the males usually die soon after delivery of the young, but whether or no 
the same thing occurs in a natural state is not known. 

Sea-horses are queer fish. They have been described as having a head resembling 
that of a horse, a prehensile tail like that of a monkey, a pouch for carrying the young, 
as in kangaroos, a hard external skeleton recalling that of insects, and eyes that move 
independently of each other, as do those of the chameleon. But it would be difficult to 


find a parallel for their breeding habits. M. Burton, D.Sc. 


RELATED TO THE SEA-HORSES AND, LIKE THEM, 








REMARKABLE 


admission as a member, joining in as 


IN WHICH THE 
YOUNG ARE CARED FOR BY THE MALE: A PIPE-FISH, SFYNGNATHUS ACUS (NATURAL Size). 


FOR THE MANNER 


W. R. Catverrt. 
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CRITTALL 





FOR THE NEW- HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows — 
from British Standard 990 : 1945—you ensure 
highest quality, lowest cost and quickest 


delivery. 
Ask for leaflet 115B. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 














Passport to real 
Hoover Service! 
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Brighter Intervals 


Without asserting that the plenty has returned, we 
can say that from time to time we have enough suits 
to restore the real pleasures of selection . . . more hats 
than heads . . . more ties than necks. And we can 
cheerfully assure you that a visit to Austin Reed’s is 
never without some reward. 


AUSTIN REED 6 Regent Street 
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London and Principal Cities. London Telephone: REGENT 6789 
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Brewers 
of ale and stout for 
over two centuries 
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¥ Ann had to search both near and far 
To get that prize—a new Braemar. 
And if at first you search in vain, 
Do just as she did—try again. 


‘Braemar’ Utility cardi- 
gans and jerseys are in classical 
designs and six lovely colours. 
Everyone’s after this ‘utility with 
a difference.’ So don’t be down- 


hearted if youhave to waitfor your | 4 


Braemar, and please don’t write *':" 


to the makers for it. Braemar 
knitwear can be bought only from 
retailers who regularly stock it. 





Innes, Hender. & Co. Led. 
Hawick - Scotland 
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Milk of 
Magn esia 
Sablets 


By effectively correct- 
ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from 
convenient to carry and 
may be taken as re- 





‘ Milk of Magnesia” 1s the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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[" is pleasing to wear a suit 
which satisfies in regard % 

to material, pattern and 

fitting ; these are essentials 

that make the apparel com- efore the issue of Ministry permits 
panionable and afford con- 

siderable satisfaction. ended so many permit holders had 
One cannot feel this pleasure specified a Rover car that all Rover 
ina ‘‘reach-me-down’”’ mass- 

roduced suit, constructed ' 
i ‘ ; ‘ models were booked for some time 
without any consideration 

of the person who is to — or 
war ahead. The Rover Company is doing 
The suit of quality offers its utmost to overtake this demand 
lasting benefits ; it appeals 

not only to oneself but to without modifying its high standards 


one’s friends. 
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Its service is lasting, assert- of materials and workmanship. 


ing its excellent qualities 


even if, after long wear, 
it has become threadbare. 


Telephone : .: 
oe” of f Hritain’ 3 ine oo 


Whitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET LONDON  S.W.1 


BURBERRYS LTD. CVS-40 


BURBERRY 
COPYRIGHT 





The Rover Company Ltd., 


Solihull, Birmingham; and Devonshire House, London, 
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They need highly efficient machines for their pro 
duction. And efficient machines must operate 
in clean air, use clean lubricants and be powered by 














clean units. That is the job of Vokes Scientific j CAN RELY ON. 
Filtration . , . employing filters that exclude 99°9% } 


of dust and abrasive particles down to 5 microns 
It adds years to machine life, reduces maintenance | 
ee ..« and provides healthier conditions for 
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NYLON . 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. The Amber Cross symbol of Vokes Scientific Filtration, which with its multitudinous applications protects 
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Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
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—makes Goodyear Tyres Silent 


The Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
with its familiar diamonds is well 
known for non-skid safety. 

But those diamonds have another 
secret, also of importance to 
motorists. They are staggered so 
that no two of the same size ever 
follow each other. Volume of sound 
doesn’t build up and the whistling 


of air through the grooves is broken. 
Tyre-noise is cut down without 
lessening your safety. 

Goodyear Research is constantly 
seeking such ways as this to improve 
tyres. That is how Goodyear 
achieved their leadership in the 
rubber industry and how they have 
maintained it ever since. 


GOODFYEAR 
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Zoning restrictions now lifted. 
Obtainable everywhere’ in 
moderate quantities. 


BLUE SKY 
GOLDEN SUN 


GREEN TREES 
PINK BLOSSOM 
RED APPLES 


WHITE-WAYS 


UF RACONBE 


® 
sAuncrston 


AHIT EWAYS 


_—— 


PER SCREW | WHITEWAYS 

QT.FLAGON 7 caemm,. £1 AGON 

Bottle Extro & CYDER 

MEDIUM-SWEET | as 
OR DRY Pom 


PENZANCE 


Down in the heart of ‘Glorious Devon’—in thie path- 
way of the sun—the Whiteways have been growing 
apples and making cyder for over 300 years 




















Wm. Grent & Sons, Ltd., 
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Agents lor Australasia 





Years ago, Humber engineers 
chose Champion Plugs as official 
equipment after exhaustive tests 
and have continued doing so ever since. 
Champion dependability has proved their 
wisdom. So—follow their example. Always 
use Champion, the official equipment in 
HUMBER « HILLMAN : SUNBEAM 
TALBOT - COMMER - KARRIER 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS <= 
The choice off the British Motes L, 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 








